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THE PNYX AT ATHENS. 


Vouchers for the truth of her worder- 
ful story, the ruins which meet the eye in 
Greece remind the traveller incessantly 
how much of human intellect was once 
concentrated there. Long humbled in the 
dust, we still find in the mouldering re- 
mains of departed greatness much that is 
worthy to be remembered; and among them 
the subject of our cut deserves notice. 

The Payx at Athens is described by Lady 
Grosvenor to stand “on the side of a low 
rocky hill to the south, west of the Acro- 
polis and the hill of the Areo , which, 
in the spring, is covered wi eye turf; 
but was. during our visit, more likea worn- 
out mat. This béma or pulpit is a small 
rocky stone, hewn out of the solid rocky 
hill, and on each side of it the rock has 
been cut away in a line with the back of 
the béma, so as to prevent the appearance 
to those above of an abrupt termination of 
the rock, and to those in the arena below, 
of the face of a stone wall. On each side 
of the béma stones were hewn, by which 
the orator ascended the rostrum, and round 
the three sides of its base are also cut 
three sets of seats. The arena or pnyx in 
front of the béma is in the form of a semi- 
circle of sixty or seventy yards wide, 
shelving down towards the ancient Agora 
beneath it, from which it is fenced and 
formed into a sort of platform by an em- 
bankment of huge blocks of stone, about 
twelve or fifteen feet at its greatest depth : 
thus takes its name of Pnyx, ‘ condensed,’ 
from the press of the stone. It is con- 
sidered to have been eapabie of containing 
an audienee of six thansand people. Plants, 
trees, statues, porticues, and various monu- 
ments of Athenian glory, adorn the valley 
of the Agora, occupying the space from 
the Pnyx to Areopagus hill. 

“On the top of the hill, a little higher, 
is obtained a splendid view of the sea and 
island, and of the fine mountains of Me- 
gara and of Corinth. There may still be 
traced the position of the original béma, 
whence Themistocles and Pericles ha- 
rangued. But the thirty tyrants, in order 
to exclude the view of the sea, which 
might awake recollections of ancient free- 
dom, placed a new béma, about forty-five 
yards lower down, which commanded, like 
the former, the view of the town, the 
temple, and the Acropolis, but did not 
embody the scene of the maritime triumphs 
of the Athenians. It was from this latter 
béma, which now remains, that Demos- 
tlenes addressed the assembled Athenians.” 





“ Civility is not in my line,” as the rail- 
way-guard said to the third-class passen- 
ger. 
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THE ARABS. 


BY DR. EDWARDS. 


Next to the Jews, the Arabians have the 
greatest claim to our from their 
antiquity, their connexion with prophecy 
and sacred history, and their long-sustained 
national peculiarities. Unlike every other 
nation, they can boast of an unri 
superiority, they have never yet been 
conquered. Never raised to a wide exalted 
dominion like other great empires, they 
have never sunk into obscurity; and in like 
manner they have maintained a compara- 
tive equilibrium in their social manners and 
plundering excursions, between civilisation 
and barbarism, hospitality and cruelty. 
An outline of the history of this seciacbale 
nation might prove very pleasing and 
prcfitable, but we propose to give the 
reader a short account of the more strik- 
ing features in the social and national 
character and habits of some of the wan- 
dering tribes. 

The Arabs are the descendants of Ish- 
mael, of whom the angel foretold, before 
he was born, that he would be a wild man, 
and that “ his hand would be against every 
man, and every man’s hand against him” 
(Genesis, chap. 16, and ver. 12). This is 
almost literally true of his posterity to this 
very day. Every rock in their deserts, as 
well as each page in their history, declare 
that all scripture is inspired. Their man- 
ners are various; and they may be divided 
into two tribes, the former inhabiting 
towns, while the latter roam at large, with- 
out any fixed habitation. These wandering 
Arabs are divided into families and tribe:, 
every tribe, however numerous it may be, 
being governed by a chief. They are not 
confined to Asia, but have tribes in Africa, 
to whom we propose more particularly to 
direct the reader's attention. The Arabs 
first passed over into Africa from Greece, 
in the year 653, under Othman, the third 
caliph, who sent an army of more than 
eighty thousand, under the command of 
Occuba Bennafic; they built the city of 
Carvan, thirty leagues distant from ‘Tunis 
on the east. Three other tribes passed 
over in the year 999, which was the four 
hundredth year of the Hegira, by pe:mis- 
sion of Caira, caliph of Carvan, =~ 

To see the Arab to advantage, we must 
visit the desert, for there alone is he found 

his primitive simplicity, free as the 
gazelle, and both as swift in his speed, and 
as unsettled in his dwelling-place, as this 
wanderer upon the same plains. The forms 
we see amongst them carry us back to 
triarchal times; and not only the people, 
but the places of their residence, appear all 


the same, not one feature in either removed 
or changed, so that if their founder were 
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to return from the repose of the dead, he 
might at once recognise and hail his own 
children and his own inheritance. 

The Arabs are divided into numerous 
tribes, among which are those of the 
Tahownees, Acas, Benoleeds, Nowallees, 
Wargammas, and others. These form prin- 
cipally three classes; the first, those of 
Arahia; the second, those of Africa; and 
the third, the Becdouins. The two former 
are nearly equally a warlike people, hand- 
some in their persons, honourable in their 
dealings, generous in their porapety arene 
and ambitious in all their prove ings when 
in power, and inconceivably abstemious in 
their food. Tne great genius, and 
exhibit a settled cheerfulness, not the least 
bordering on buffoonery. Each of these 
tribes is headed by a chief, whose title is 
Sheik; by his laws all those under him 
are directed, judged, and punished. Fach 
family has a chief of their own kindred, 
whose authority extends in the same man- 
ner to life and death. Their trade is war, 
and they serve as auxiliary troops to who-, 
ever pays them best. 





Ssenites, becuse they lived in tents in the’ 
deserts, and subsisted principally by the 
robbery of the caravans on their road to 
Mecca—the word Bedouin, according to 
D’Arvieux, signifying, “an inhabitant of 
the Desert.” . They are armed with sabres 
and lances, but are ignorant of the use of 
fire-arms; their horses are small, but ex- 
tremely swift, and — of bearing great 
fatigue. It is said they are Mahomedans, 
but they do not observe the ceremonies of 
religion, only repeating occasionally the 
word Bismillah, that is, the name of God. 
They are hordes of petty wandering mer- 
chants, trading with what they carry with 
them from place to place. They manufac- 
ture a dark cloth for baracans, and thick 
webs of goats’ hair, used to cover tents, 
which they sell to the Moors. 

Many of them, in the spring of the P hem 
approach Tripoli from the Pianura, adjoin- 
ing the town. Here they sow their corn, 
wait till they can reap it, and then dis- 
appear till the year following, During 
their stay in the Pianura, the women weave, 
and sell their work to the Tripolians, 
They pitch their tents under the wells of 
the city, but cannot enter the town gate 
without leave. For any misdemeanour the 
Bedouins may here commit, their chief is 
answerable to the bashaw, Besides bein 
divided into/hcrdes, cach family is governe 
by its own chief, in the same manner as 
those of the Arabs. 

The Arabs are in general tall, the com- 
plexion dark, if not nearly black, the coun- 
tenance cheerful, and their manner distin- 
guished by a settled vivacity. 

Their Sens is simple ond uniform, more 
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so than most of the oriental. It consists, 
according to Dr. Clarke, of a blue shirt, 
descending below the knees, the legs and 
feet being exposed, or the latter sometimes 
covered with the ancient buskin. A cloak 
is worn, of very coarse heavy camels’ hair 
cloth, almost universally decorated with 
broad black and white stripes, passing 
vertically down the back; this is of oue 
square piece, with holes for the arms; it 
has a seam down the back; made without 
this seam, it is considered of greater values 
here, then, we behold, perhaps, the form 
and material of Our Saviour’s garments, 
for which the soldiers cast lots, bei 

“without seam from the top throughout.” 
The fineness of the Arabs’ dress is propor- 
tioned to his fortune. A traveller gives the 
following description of the attire of a 
chief. “His upper covering, or baracan, 
made of Barbary wool, famous for its 
beauty and whiteness, sopesved at first 
sight to be of the finest muslin, many yards 
in. length, which he had rolled in ample 
folds round his head and body. He wore 


, & curious re belt, ingeniously woven 
The Bedouins were anciently called, i 


in a variety of figures resembling. Arabic 
characters; it was wound several times 
tight and even round his body, and one end 
being doubled back and sewed up, served 
him for a purse. In this belt he wore his 
arms, and prided himself much on them, 
not on account of their richness, but frou 
the proof he had had of their execution. 
After the manner of the Arabs, he wore 
sandals, which he took off on entering the 
apartment, and thus paid a compliment to 
those who received him; as, among the 
Arabs, no one can approach his superior 
with his slippers on. His attendants 
exactly answered the appellation given 
them by the Moors, of the ‘ Wild Arabs;’ 
and it requires no small trouble in the 
Moorish and Christian servants to watch 
theig actions, and keep them in order while 
waiting for their chief. Their dress was 
uniformly the same, a brown baracan made 
chiefly of goats’ hair, and manufactured by 
their women in looms without a shuttle, 
remarkably thick, and of a manufacture 
not to be mistaken for any but that of tie 
Bedouin women, ‘These baracans, six 
yards long. and five or six feet wide, serve 
for‘their whole dress by day, and their bed 
and covering by night; except, as I have 
said, when they deprive themselves of even 
this to cover a favourite or valuable horse. 
The enormous length of their guns and 
other weapons gave them a most slerming 
appearance. Sheik Alieff, before he left 
us, accepted of a pair of scissors and a pen- 
knife, on which he had bestowed the highest 
encomiums, as the Arabs much ire 
English steel work. He came mounted on 
; most beautiful white horse, but his people 
vere all on foot.” 
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The attachment of the Arab to his horse 
is proverbial. He renders his favourite 
animal so docile and obedient, that whilst 
pasturing around the habitation of the 
master who would not suffer so good a 
servant to be fixed to a stake in the fields, 
he comes running at the first sound of his 
master’s voice, like a household dog, or 
rather, we should say, as a fond child to 
its mother. At night they rest with their 
master’s children in the tent, whose little 
ones they are never known to hurt, and 
when riding, they stop in a moment, or, 
should the rider fall, remain motionless 
till he is again safely seated. The Arab 
and his horse may teach us a lesson of 
gentleness as well as yoodness. Though 
one of the fiercest of warriors, he is most 
mild and merciful to this animal, which 
evidently proves the superiority of a kind 
temper and mild discipline to the opposite; 
for under its influence the Arab’s horse 
becomes the most beautiful creature and 
the first courser in the world, as well as the 
most affectionate and dutiful friend. The 
following anecdote, related by St. Pierre, 
affords a striking instance of this strong 
feeling of the Arab:— 

“ The whole stock of a poor Arabian of 
the desert consisted of a most beautiful 
mare. The French Consul at Said offered 
to purchase her, with an intention to send 
her to his master, Louis XIV. The Arab, 
pressed by want, hesitated a long time, 
but at length consented, on condition of 
receiving a very considerable sum, which 
he named. The consul, not daring, with- 
out instructions, to give so high a price, 
wrote to Versailles, for permission to close 
the bargain. Louis XIV gave orders to 
pay the money. The consul immediately 
sent notice to the Arab, who soon after- 
wards made his appearance, mounted on 
his magnificent courser, and the gold which 
he had demanded was paid down to him. 
The Arab, covered with a miserable rug, 
dismounted, looks at the money; then, 
turning his eyes to the mare, he sighs, and 
thus accosts her: “To whom am I 
going to yield thee up? To Europeans, 
who will tie thee close, who will beat 
thee, who will render thee miserable, Re- 
turn with me, my beauty, my darling, 
my jovet, and rejoice the hearts of my 
children!” As he pronounced these words, 

e sprung upon her back, and gallopped 
off towards the desert.” 

TheArabsare still distinguished for hospi- 
tality, but not tosuch an extravagant de; 
as in ancient times. ‘They used then to re- 
gard every extraordinary display of this 
virtue as a trophy, almost as great as that 
= by a brilliant victory by arms. The 

hest amongst them, like the heroes of old, 
wait on their guests. A man of rank, when 
visited by a stranger, quickly fetches a 


lamb from his flock and kills it, and his © 


wife superintends her women in dressing it 
in the best manner. With some cf the 
Arabs, the primitive custom of washing the 
feet is yet adopted, and this compliment is 
performed by the head of the family. But 
the Arabs of the present day do not, as al- 
ready stated, equal their forefathers. The 
liberality of Hatim is proverbial, and has 
immortalised the tribe of Tai. The sup- 
pliant he never dismissed from his table un- 
relieved. Often were forty camels roasted 
at a single feast: and in the season of ex- 
treme scarcity, he killed the only horse he 
had—so valuable that the Roman emperor 
had sent an embassy on purpose to procure 
it. Hatim’s benevolence was hereditary; his 
father rejoiced when he had emptied his 
folds to feed the hungry, and his mother 
was interdicted for a whole year from giv- 
ing alms, lest her prodigality should re- 
duce the family to beggary. His benefi- 
cence was as unwearied as it was extensive. 
On the longest and darkest nights he would 
leave his bed if some helpless pilgrim re- 
quired shelter; and wrapt in his cloak, pro- 
cure with his own hands a light from some 
neighbouring tent. Not satisfied with kin-. 
dling his “fires on the mountains,” he 
would send forth his dog, that by its bark- 
ing, strangers might know were to find a 
place of rest. His memory was revered over 
all Arabia; and a female captive, taken in 
battle, regained her liberty when she pro- 


claimed herself the daughter of Hatom Tai. - 


But though not equally extravagant in 
the display of hospitality of this virtue, there 
are yet many pleasing and striking in- 
stances of similar conduct on the part of 
some modern Arabs; and the hospitalit 
which has been shown by many of their 
recent warriors, is only equalled by their 
honour and courage. The following, one 
of the most memorable, may either be un- 
known to some, or forgotten by others 
amongst our readérs. 

A chief of a party of the troops of the 
Bey of Tunis, being pursued by the Arab3, 
lost his way, and was benighted near the 
enemy’s camp. Passing the door of a tent 
that was open, he stopped his horse, and 
implored assistance, being almost over- 
come with fatigue and thirst. The warlike 
Arab bid his enemy enter his tent with con- 
fidence, and treated him with all the hospi- 
tality and respect, for which his people are 
so famous. The supper was the best of the 
fatted lamb roasted, their dessert dates and 
dried fruit; and the lady of the tent, to 
honour more particularly her husband’s 

est, set before him a dish of boseen of 
ca own making. It was of flour and 
water kneaded into a paste, and left on a 
acloth to rise, while the fire was lighted, 
then throwing it on the etnbers, and turning 
it often, it was taken off half baked, broke 
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into pieces, and kneaded again with new 
milk, oil, and salt, made into the shape of 
a pudding, and ished with maleed, 
which is small bits of mutton dried and 
salted in the highest manner. 

Though these two chiefs were opposed 
in war, they talked with candour and 
friendship to each other, recounting the 
achievements of themselves and their an- 
cestors, when a sudden paleness overspread 
the countenance of the host. He started 
from his seat and retired, andin a few mo- 
ments afterwards sent word to his guest 
that his bed was prepared and all things 
ready for his repose; that he was not well 
himself, and could not attend to finish his 
repast; that he had examined the Moor’s 
horse and found it too much exhausted to 
bear him through a hard journey the next 
day, but that before sun-rise an able horse, 
with every accommodation would be ready 
at the door of the tent, where he would 
meet him, and expect him to depart with 
allexpedition. The stranger, not able .to 
account for the conduct of his host, re- 
tired to rest. 

An Arab waked him in time to take re- 
freshment before his departure, which was 
ready prepared for him, but he saw none of 
the family, till he perceived, on reaching 
the door of the tent, the master of it hold- 
ing the bridle of his horse, and supporting 
his stirrups for him to mount, which is done 
among the Arabs as the last office of friend- 
ship. No sooner was the stranger mounted 
than his host announced to him, that 
through the whole of the enemy’s camp he 
had not so great an enemy to dread as him- 
self, “Last night,” said he, “in the ex- 
ploits of our ancestors, you discovered to 
me the murderer of my father. There lie 
all the habits he was slain in (which were 
at.that moment brought. to the door of the 
tent), over which, in the presence of my 
family, I have many times sworn to revenge 
his death, and to seek the blood of his mur- 
derer from sun-rise to sun-set. The sun has 
not yet risen—the sun will be no more than 
risen when I pursne you, after you have in 
safety quitted my tent; where fortunately 
for you, it is against our religion to molest 
you, after your having sought my sgt 
tion and found a refuge there; but all 
my obligations cease as soon as we part, 
and from that moment you must consider 
me as one determined on — destruction, 
in whatever part, or at whatever distance, 
we may meet again. You have not mounted 
a. horse inferior to the one that stands 
ready for myself; on its swiftness surpass- 
ing that of mine depends one of our lives, 
or both.” After saying this, he shook his 
adversary by the hand and parted.from him, 
‘The Moor, profiting by the few moments he 
had in advance, reached the Bey’s army 
in time to escape his pursuer, who followed 
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him closely, as near the enemy’s camp as 
he could with safety. This, it will be ac- 
knowledged, isa striking instance of hospi- 
tality, but no more than every Arab and 
every Moor would be ready todo under si- 
milar circumstances. 

The fatigue which they can undergo, 
both in travelling and war, may appear to 
some of our readers almost incredible, 
They will traverse the sands for many 
days, with no other refreshment than a 
small bag of meal and some water; while 
at night they are sometimes drenched by 
heavy rains, deprived of their garments, 
which it is the custom to throw over their 
horses, on the preservation of which their 
own lives depend, often sleeping under their 
horses, to shelter themselves from ihe wet, 
if overtaken by the dreadful hot winds, and 
short of water, which they frequently are. 
In this dilemma, when so much exhausted 
as to despair of their lives, they have re- 
course to what they reckon the last expe- 
dient, which is, laying themselves flat on 
the sands, almost buried in them; and, with 
their mouths close to the ground, they en- 
deavour for some hours to inhale a cooler 
vapour from the earth than that of the 
burning atmosphere around them; and, 
rising, after the meridian of the day is 
passed, endeavour to pursue their journey, 
when they are often foiled again, the san 
like the foaming ocean, put in motion by 
the winds, following them suddenly in im- 
mense waves, and overwhelming them. 


(To be continued) 





EDITH’S PRAYER. 

We have been a deal struck, with a 
oem. called “ Edith’s Prayer,” by Mr. T. 
owell. In its eonstruction there is some- - 

thing elegantly original and very dramatic. 
The prayer of Edith had been to become a 
bride. It was granted, and she, moreover, 
became the mother of two.children. She 
then died, and her husband and children 
are not to be found. Her maiden, Guenda, 
hears music in the chamber of death, and 
the mystery is explained. 
* Solemnly the maiden rose: 
Louder now the music grows. 


Gently she unhasped the door— 
Gently paced the corridor— 
Till, at length, she stood before 


The chomber where the lady lay, 
"Neath the shadow of decay. 
Softly speak and lightly tread, 
‘Tis the chamber of the dead !” 


The portal’s past! What sees she there? 
Four bright angels very fuir: 


All familiar faces were, 
Freed from earth’s bedimming care. 


A raptare inexpressible 
On the faithful Guenda fell. 


mart she gazed as in a trance, 

Till, f-om one bright countenance, 
Thoughts there came, not heard, yet read, 
And the angels, looking, said :— 


‘ Jesu Christ, who dwells above, 
1s the only god of love; 


* And through seraph songs he hears 
The voice of prayer, and sound of tears. 


‘Therefore when fair Edith prayed 
Fer a lover, Jesu said, 


6 To one of his seraphic band, 
That around him ever stand, 


¢* Take a mortal shape, and bless 
That maiden with thy teiderness.’ 


‘Straight he took the scholar’s guise, 
And stood before fair Edith’s eyes ; 


‘Her babes, also, were angels sent, 
To fulfil her soul’s content ; 


¢ And, just as Edith died, were seen 

By her in their angelic mien. 

‘Then she knew, at one full thought, 
Who her happy life had wrought, 

‘ And felt she was an angel’s bride-— 
With that ciimpse of heaven she died.’ 


Sleep, like dew, on G 1enda fell : 
Through the night she stumbered well. 


And morning with its glory broke 
Upon the world ere she awoke. 


She rose, and saw her lady’s face 
Garbed with death’s angelic grace ; 


Sweetly fell the fresh-born day, 
On the calmness of that clay: 
Looking on it, one might deem 
She was smiling in a dream. 


Guenda paused an instant there, 
Gazing on that brow so fair ; 


Crossed herself, and sighing said, 
(As she turned aside her head ) 


€ Little can we tell who shate 
Our household hearth of joy and care! 


© Therefore with grave tenderness 
Should we strive to cheer and bless 
© All who live this little life— 
Husband, children, sire, or wife. 
‘Lest we wrong some Seraph here, 
Who has left the starry sphere, 

‘ Exiled from the heavefis above, 
To fulfil a mortal love.’ 

Guenda, with no sigh, departed 
From that chamber saintly hearted.” 


Reasons for Writing.—“I write for three 
reasons; first, because! really wish to do 
goods secondly, because if I don’t write, I 

now nobody else will; and thirdly, be- 

cause it is the nature of the animal to 
write, and I cannot help it.” — Sydney 
Smith. 
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THE NOBLE FAMILY OF ROSSE. 





Arms.—Sa. a chev, between three rams, ar. 
Crest.—Out of a ducal coronet or, a cubit arm, 

holding a sprig of roses, all ppr. 
Sa leopards, ar., pelletté, each col- 
Motto.—Pro Deo et Rege. “For God and the 
king.” 

This family, »f English origin, was 
brought into Ireland towards the close of 
queen Elizabeth’s reign, by William Par- 
sons, a commissioner of plantations, who 
obtained considerable territorial grants 
from the crown. In 1602, he succeeded 
Sir Geoffrey Fenton, as surveyor-general 
of Ireland; in 1610, he obtained a pension 
of £30 a year, English, for life. 1611, 
he was joined with his brother Lawrence, 
in the supervisorship of the crown 
with a fee of £60 a year for life; in 1620, 
presenting to the king in person surveys of 
escheated estates, in his capacity of sur- 
veyor-general, he received the honour of 
knighthood, and was created a baronet, 10th 
November, in the same year. Sir William 
Parsons represented the county of Wick- 
low in Parliament, in 1639, and was con- 
stituted lord-deputy with lord Dillon, in 
1640, but that nobleman being soon re- 
moved, he was re-sworn with Sir John 
Borlace, master of the ordnance. He con- 
tinued in the government until 1643, when 
he was removed, charged with treason, and 
committed to prison, with Sir Adam Loftus 
and others. e died in February, 1650. 
His great-grandson, Sir Richard, third ba- 
ronet, was elevated to the peerage, 2nd 
July, 1681, as baron Oxmantown and vis- 
count Rosse, with remaindership to the 
issue of his great-grandfather. His elder 
son, Richard, second viscount, was ad- 
vanced to the earldom of Rosse, 16th 
June, 1718, and was succeeded by his 
elder son, Richard, second earl], at whose 
decease all the honours expired, and the 
representation of the family devolved up- 
on Sir William Parsons, fourth baronet, 
of Birr Castle, whose father, Sir Law- 
rence Parsons. was elevated to the pee 
on the 25th September, 1799, as baron 
Oxmantown, with remainder to the then 
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baronet, his nephew, Sir Lawrence Par- 
sons. His lordship was advanced to the 
viscounty of Oxmantown on the 6th Oc- 
tober, 1795, without, however, the rever- 
sionary clause in favour of Sir Lawrence, 
and created earl of Rosse in February, 
1806, with remaindership to his nephew, 
aforesaid. His lordship died in 1791, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Lawrence, 
who represented, in the lifetime of his 
father, the University of Dublin, and after- 
wards the King’s County, where he distin- 
guished himself as an eloquent and popular 
speaker, particularly against the legislative 
union between Great, Britain and Ireland. 
Sir Lawrence continued to represent the 
King’s County in the imperial parliament 
until his accession to the peerage, on the 
20th April, 5807, at the decease of his fa- 
ther’s half-brother, Liwrence, first earl of 
Rosse. His lordship died in 1841, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son, William, the 

resent earl, who was burn on the 17th 

une, 1800, and married, April 14th, 1836, 
Mary, eldest daughter of John Wilmer 
Field, esquire. 


THE WOODEN WALLS OF OLD ENG- 
LAND AND THE STONE WALLS 
OF FRANCE. 


The philanthropist must sigh to perceive 
that eavwlhanading the cuuntless advan- 
tages France realises from peace, a strong 
party exists in Paris, who seems constantly 
increasing in numbers and influence, who 
desire nothing so much as war with Eng- 
land. The belief is assiduously cultivated 
that the English hate the French, and the 
latter are systematically taught to cry 
down the triumphs of the former. Not 
content with proving that the victories at 
Waterloo gained no glory, they have 
lately undertaken to show that we have 
little cause to exult in the great day of 
Trafalgar. That some eighteen or twenty 
French and Spanish ships of the line re- 
mained in our hands, they are so good as 
to admit, but then they tell our squadron 
was so severely baffled, that the next day 
aconsiderable portion of it fled before a 

ant French commander who came out of 

iz, but who was tov generous to snatch 
the ships, which had struck to the English, 
from their captors. 

This bluster has been particularly loud 
since the walls of Paris segninehed com- 
pletion. Our neighbours have been flat- 
tered on the greatness this is suppused to 
give them in the scale of nations, by a 
Paragraph which some editorial zany lately 
put forth stating the Duke of Wellington 
to be engaged in framing plans for fortify- 
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ing London. The Parisians may be as 
proud as they please of their lines, and 
towers, and bast! 3, but instead of looking 
to such novelties for siteiy, we are content 
for some time longer tw make shift with 
our old wouden walls. 

It is, however, be probable 
that the formidable works which have been 
raised, will one day be proved beyoud all 
doubt. To estimate their worth it may be 
well to glance at what occurred in 1832. 
Then, the Parisians thought fit to indulge 
in a new insurrection, and Louis Phillippe 
opened his artillery on them, and made them 
know he was their master. What he had 
done he deliberately vindicated; and, in a 
memorable scene well worth recalling, very 
distinctly indicated what course on -a like 
occasion he wou'd again be prepared to 
take, with a view to stup the effusion of 
bleod. Three deputies of the opposition 
waited on the king. ‘hese were Lafitte, 
Odillon Barrot, and Arago. The scene 
which ensued was most striking. Trym 
the report it is thus described :— 

“The three deputies were immediately 
introduced into the room that was Louis 
XVIII’s bed-chamber, but transformed by 
the operations of July into a business-room 
for Louis Phillippe. The ving | 8 “ns 
made his appearance by a side door lead- 
ing out of the queen’s apartment. The 
king’s locks and countenance were placid, 
his manner civil, free from agitation, and 
showing no signs of the mental suffering 
which the state of things might reasonably 
have produced. His majesty received the 
three patriotie deputies with politeness, 
told them he was glad to see them, that the 
opposition could net have chosen indivi- 
duals he was more happy to receive, and 
after asking them to sit down, and taking 
a place himself in front of his writing-ta- 
ble, appeared to wait to hear what they 
had to say. 

“M. Odillon Barrot spoke first; and inthe 
most guarded and respectful terms, repre- 
sented to the king that the deputies of the 
national opposition, like all good citizens, 
deeply lamented the disorders and evils 
which the day befure had witnessed; that 
none of them could find words to express 
their reprobation of the excesses and cul- 
pable displays of feeling, fallen into by the 
individuals who had disavowed the law, and 
resisted the legal authorities by force of 
arms. But that it was also part of their 
duty not to conceal from the head of the 
state, that the retrograde pvulicy of his 
cabinet, the neglect with which the en- 
gagements entered into in July had been 
treated, the way ia which the ho form- 
ed from the revolution had been doeepoiky: 
ed, the national honour forgotten, and, in 
short, the whole system since the 13th of 
March, had produced an exasperation and 
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nass of hostile feeling, which by setting 
che citizens upon each other, had filled the 
streets of Paris with blood, and paved the 
way for that mcst dreadful of calamities 
a civil war, which might no sooner be put 
down at one point than it would break out 
at another. 

“He adjured the king to put an end to 
the effusion of blood which was still going 
on, to stop the cannon which was heard at 
the time in the room where the king sat 
to be moderate towards the conquered, and 
to allay all future causes of contest by as 
—, and frank return to the principle 
on which the revolution had placed his 
family upon the throne. 

“The king replied, that having been 
Coleg attacked by his enemies, he made 
use of his legitimate right of self-defence; 
that the time was come when revolt must 
be put down, and he only employed artil- 
lery that it might be done the quicker; that 
for all that he had refused to accede to the 
proposal which had been made to him to 
declare the city of Paris in a state of siege; 
that as for the pretending engagements 
entered into at the Hotel de Ville and the 
republican institutions about which the 
opposition made so much noise, he did not 
know what it all meant; that he had ful- 
filled to superfluity every promise he had 
made, and given France as much or more 
of republican institutions than he had ever 
engaged to do; that the programme of the 
Hotel de Ville never existed anywhere but 
in the head of General Lafayette, whose 
incessant protestations on that point were 
evidently the effects of a mistake: that as 
for the system called of the 13th of March, 
people were quite wrong in giving the 
credit of it to M. Périer, for the system was 
the king’s own, and the result of his indivi- 
dual conviction, the produce of his own 
reflexions, and the expression of his politi- 
cal and official opinion; that he, nis 
Phillippe, had only consented to take the 
throne on conditions which implied being 
followed up by this system, the most con- 
formable of any to the general wish of 
France, and from which he would not move 
on either side if he was to be made mince- 
meat in a mortar. ‘ And besides that,’ 
added the king, ‘it will not do, gentlemen, 
to deal in vague charges. Point out the 
complaints you have to make against what 
you call the Périer system, though Périer, 

poor man, has very little right to bear the 
lame. What is the fault you find with 
the system? Let us hear.’ 

“M. Arago rephed by giving a sketch of 
the divisions b which Seas was torn 
to pieces, and which the present policy of 
the —, appeared expressly calcu- 
lated to keep up. He instanced his own 
family, in a state of distraction from poli- 
tical: differences, and quoted his brother 





and nephew, who perhaps at the moment 
that he was speaking were talking away 
each other’s lives on opposite sides; and he 
—- it to the history of the D’Aill 
in the time of the League, who, while 
fighting for Henry IV, killed his own son 
in the streets of Paris. M. then 
mentioned the way in which public em- 
papeents had been given to friends of the 
allen dynasty, the outr connivance 
at the operations of the Carlists, while any 
trifling improprieties in the men or the 
journals of July were prosecuted with a 
violence unexampled in the annals of the 
restoration. M. Arago then stated the as- 
tonishment and grief felt throughout the 
whole of France at the apparent under- 
standing existing with the Duchess of 
Berri, and the unfavourable constructions 
to which this circumstance might give rise. 
At these words Louis Phillippe broke out, 
‘That his government had no enemies but 
the Carlists and the republicans; that the 
notions which had been talked of, were 
nothing but the consequences of their ma- 
neeuvres; that people accuse him of ava- 
rice, him, who in all his life never knew 
that money had value; that perverted 
his best intentions, till for a long time he 
had not been able to look into either the 
Tribune or the National; that his father, 
who was the best citizen in France, had 
been calumniated like himself, till he had 
been driven to give the revolution a bloody 
pledge he ought not; that the demands of 
the two revolutions were insufferable alike; 
that he, Louis Phillippe, was not an obsti- 
nate man, and he had shown it, when after 
long resistance he had been weak enough 
to yield to mob direction, and take down 
from the front of his residence, and out of 
his coat of arms, the leurs de lys which 
had always been the bearings of his 
wep 03 
“ As to the representations relative to the 
Duchess of Berri, he declared, ‘that if that 
princess was taken, justice should have its 
course; but happen what will, his reign 
should never witness a bloody tragedy.’ And 
as he said so, the cannon at St. Mery made 
the windows of the palace rattle. 

“ The diseussion having been turned by 
M. Arago on the ground of foreign affairs, 
and the deputy lamenting the state of de- 

radation and submission into which France 

ad fallen in the eyes of Europe, the king 
in apps ager 2 into ae: of > fo- 
rei icy. ‘This policy,’ he said, ‘is 
“ Hes hindered ae geaun from doing, 
what they decidedly intended. For six 
months, I have had them all in my own 
hands. The king of Holland will give in. 
I have found France a new ally in King 
Leopold, andI shall make him my son-in- 
law in spite of many that it will not please. 
In short, i. I am obliged to say it, the pow- 














ets are in such q position that my throne 
jast now is the last that could be shaken 
—there is not one of them has got the stuff 
in him a Duke of Orleans has.’ 

“+ But, sire, the business of Ancona! To 
think of the tri-coloured flag being hauled 
down by order of Rome, upon the walls of 
@ citadel of which our own troops are in 

ion! To think of the ambassador of 
the king of the revolution ot July, kissing 
the Pope’s feet!’ 

“*Gently, sir!’ said the king, sharply, 
‘we can all hear. Well, there may 
something to be said about the business of 
Ancona. But we wanted to'carry a point; 
that was all that was of any consequence; 
and we have carried it. And then, a little 
consideration of an obstinate old priest, 
was no such great matter. And, besides, 
whatever where the means employed by my 
ambassador, he has made out a complete 
justification in his a Go on? 

“ In conclusion Louis Philippe said to the 
three deputies, that it being his duty to 
hear the representatives of France, and 
study the wants and wishes of the country, 
he should always be glad to see them. 
That when they made any representation 
upon good grounds, he would pay every 
attention to it; but to speak plainly, he 
really had not found there was anythi 
in their Compte Rendu, of which so mu 
had been said, and as the system followed 
by his government was the result of his 
mature convictions, he was sorry to be 
obliged to tell them that he would not alter 
it 


“ Qn rising to go away, M. Laffitte said 
to the king that he withdrew under feel- 
ings of the deepest pain; that he implored 
of him to compare the eagerness anden- 
thusiasm with which he was received in 
public times that were with the 
effect in the present day; that this only de- 
monstrated that a great deal was wrong; and 
that he conjured his majesty to ask him- 
self, whether a king of France who wants 
50,000 men to take care of him, is king of 
France at all.” 

What follows? the government, as is 
know, got the better of the insurgents. 
That same evening it was determined to 
declare Paris in a state of siege, and that 
the individuals a with political of- 
tences, and particularly the editors of 
journals, should be brought before a court 
martial. 

It had been in contemplation to sieze 
forty of the deputies. Now the works are 
complete, this will not be a dangerous ste 
on the part of the king of the Frenc 
when he is next assailed by revolu- 
tonists. 
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DEATH OF TALBOT, EARL OF 





A contempor: icture lo rved 
at Castle Ashby, ead semi ennant’s 
Journey from Chester to London, has beer 
re-published in Mr. Lower’s “Curiosities of 
Heraldry,” representing “ John Talbot, earl 
of Shrewsbnry, temp. VI, in his sur- 
coat or coat of arms.” e should think, 
from the youthful appearance of the noble- 
man, that an earlier date ought to have 
been mentioned. Though he died in. the 
reign of Henry VI, in 1453, he was, at the 
time of his death, more than fourscore 

ears of age; and, coasequently, could not 

ave retained the juvenile aspect given toe 
lim in the painting at Castle “Ashby. 

An interesting anecdote connected with. 
his fall, and with his coat of arms, passed 
over by Hume and many historians, ap- 
pears in the Pictorical History of France, 
which Mr. Lower might not imp ly 
have quoted, as an illustration ofhis subject. 
It is ce “ npg hg by the * 

roaches of the English, Margaret o 
Anjou, who felt the humbled throne of the 
feeble ape sinking er her, wished 
to o} the p of her countrymen. 
A Hac formed in Guienne. The Sieur 
ia e crossed the a Seeneuneneae 

loc was prepared to dec! against 

French. Margaret upon this, as a last 
effort, enlisted five thousand men, under 
the command of Talbot, who was considered 
the best captain in the English army, 
though he was now eighty years of age. Tal- 
bot embarked on the 17th October, 1452. 
The seventh day after poe arrival, the or" 
delais rose inst their garrison, 
opened portly om to the old soldier of 

enry V. Talbot’s son joined him in the 
course of the winter, with an additional 
four thousand men, and several places in 
the vicinity of Medoc were captured by 
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the English; but in the month of July fol- 
lowing, Charles VII appeared at the head 
of his ordnance companies in the revolted 
country, and carried on hostilities with a 
degree of aves which almost partook of 
the character of spite. He was incensed 
inst this fickle people who had repeat- 
ly called him again to the lists imme- 
diately after he had quitted them. At the 
capture of the Fort de Chelais fourscore of 
the inhabitants were handed over to 
Tristam l’Hermite, the executioner, who 
hanged them without mercy. On the other 
side the French established themselves 
under the walls of Castillon, in a camp 
strongly fortified by the brothers Bunau, 
who directed all the sieges. Talbot, sent 
to oppose them, advanced to the enemy’s 
entrenchments, and boldly planted his 
banner within the first enclosure. Once 
more the artillery gave victory to the 
French. ‘Ihe English men at arms were 
thundered on by this new power, which 
was now much more formidable than the 
dreaded arrows of the English archers had 
been in former times; and they fell by 
whole ranks before the ditch. albot in 
vain went from rank to rank on a hackne 
to animate his men. A shot from a cul- 
verine broke his thigh, and killed his 
hackney, which, falling, threw him on the 
‘ound, and terminated the battle. Dunois 
immediately advanced, and dispersed those 
who were collected round the English 
chief. Talbot's son fell defending him; 
and a volunteer archer by thrusting his 
dirk in the wounded chief’s throat, put an 
end to his life On the next morning, July 
17, the body of the old general could 
scarcely be recognised, it was so disfigured 
by the numerous wounds he had received. 
is herald at length approached a corpse 
supposed to be his, and putting his fingers 
in the mouth, felt for the place of a tooth 
which Talbot had lost, and did not feel for 
it in vain. The body had been stripped 
during the night. “ Ah, sir, my master,” 
exclaimed the servant, having ascertained 
his identity, “it is then you. May God 
pardon all your sins. For forty years and 
more I have been your herald at arms, and 
have worn your coat, and now give it back 
to you.” then took his coat of arms and 
covered the naked remains of the lifeless 
Talbot. That day brought the war to a 
conclusion. 


On the Times claiming that Reporters should 
be admitted into Prisons on Execution Days. 


The world, | certainly agree, 
Ought to know all a victim’s tale, 
And can we say that press is free, 
Whose writers are shut ou‘ of gaol. 


PASSAGES FROM THE JOURNAL 
OF AN EXCURSION TO RHENISH 
GERMANY. 


Part IL. 


Viewing with natural delight and vene- 
ration those places which have been the 
residence of any illustrious personage, or 
the scene of any great transaction, we find 
at Aix la Chapelle much to interest and 
instruct. Reclining in the midst of a de- 
lightful valley, between the Rhine and the 

euse, it is sheltered from inclement winds 
by gradually undulating hills, which, in 
addition to its mmeral waters and baths, 
make it a frequent resort for the afflicted in 
search of health. Notorious also as the 
birth place of Charlemagne, and the scene 
of the negociations of a treaty of peace 
between France, England, and the -Ne- 
therlands in the year 1748, it is likewise 
the repository of many valuable symbols 
of the Germanic empire, with multifarious 
curiosities and relics. Among the latter are 
the skull and armbone of Charlemagne, 
with a portion of our Redeemer’s cross, 
and the cord with which the Saviour was 
bound, and the linen in which his body 
was wrapped. His girdle and that of the 
Virgin Mary arealso here preserved. The fa- 
bulous history of the consecration of the 
cathedra] in which these remains are de- 
posited, is a remnant of bygone supersti- 
tion, which partakes too much of the mar- 
vellous for our sceptical ideas. Erected by 
Charlemagne, and consecrated by Pope 
Leo III in 804, tradition tells us that 365 
archbishops and bishops were required to 
be present at the ceremonial. To complete 
the number, it is recorded that two, then 
long deceased, suddenly appeared among 
the multitude, and after assisting in the 
holy rites, mysteriously vanished from this 
nether world at the close of the benedic- 
tion. 

At this city our equanimity was sadly 
disturbed by an interdict to our free agency, 
arising from an omission to have our pass- 
port legitimately visé at the Belgian fron- 
tier. This apparently insuperable difficulty, 
after many anxicties on our part respect- 
ing the surveillance of the police, was finall 
overcome by the agent of an Englis 
banker testifying to the delinquent's honesty 
of purpose, and thus enabling him, at the 
cost of seven francs, to have his fair pro- 
portions veritably depicted, with a psuedo 
accuracy, which would have puzzled the 
patriarchs of his family to recognise the 
original from which it was drawn. Lest, 
therefore, any unconstitutional heart-burn- 
ings should remain for either Prussian or 
Belgian authorities for their severe stric- 
tures on personal liberty, we performed 
our ablutions both externally and inter- 
nally, and found ourselves at the dawn of 
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the following day, rattling along an ugly 
road, pati a deluge of Fain, for Cologne, 
where the Rhine first presents itself to the 
traveller by this route, crossed, as in many 
other places, by a bridge of boats. 
Originally the capital of Rhenish Gaul, 
Cologne dates its origin from a Roman en- 
campment under Marcus Agrippa, and is 
now attached to the dominions of the king 
of Prussia, Towering high above the 
countless steeples which are enclosed 
within the gates of this extensive city, 
frowns the om cathedral, a building 
between a fragment and a ruin, which con- 
tains many articles of virtu of almost priceless 
value. mong the most precious is the 
shrine, which is said to enclose the bones 
ofthe wise men of the East who came to 
worship at our Saviour’s birth. The tomb 
enclosing their skulls is composed of sohd 
silver zilt, studded with cameos, rubies, 
diamonds, amethysts, and other precious 
stones, while their names appear written 
on the lid in diamonds and rubies of great 


size. 

In speaking of this edifice Tombleson 
says, “The spacious aisles are separated 
by a quadruple range of columns; which, 
notwithstanding their large dimensions, 
have the air of well-pruportioned sym- 
metry, enriched by a highly-wrought ca- 
pital of flowers, tastefully varied on every 
column. These columns amount to one 
hundred, and if looked at obliquely across 
the aisles, give the idea of an architectural 
forest. The lofty arches and chased groin- 
ed ceilings of the side aisles are extremel 
beautiful: and as the eye wanders up their 
long and almost endless perspective, the 
méllgw tone of colouring conveyed by the 
elegantly painted windows of the choir, 
terminates the sombre vista with striking 
effect.” The natural grey colour of the 
stone forming the pillars and walls also 
adds much to the solemn grandeur of the 
edifice. 

The legendary tale of St. Ursula has 

rovided the church of that name with the 

ones of 11,000 British virgins, said to 
have immured themselves in the walls of a 
eonvent after enduring the horrors of a 
shipwreck in a fruitless search for their 
affianced bridegr»oms. This immolation 
was commemorated at their decease by the 
building of the above mentioned church, 
and filling it with their crumbling remains. 

The neighbouring church of St. Peter 
is remarkable for the celebrated altar piece, 
by Rubens, representing that disciple’s ago- 
nising crucitixion with his h down- 
wards, This masterpiece was executed 
and presented to the church, by the painter 
himself, in commemoration of the cere- 
monial of his baptism which was here per- 
tyrmed. 

~ A pressing anxiety to be afloat on the 


waters of the Rhine, forbade any prolonga- 
tion of our sojourn in this. gloomy city. 
Visiting, therefore, the house which gave 
Rubens his birth, and witnessed the 
closing scene of Marie de Medici’s life, and 
the place where Caxton first opened his 
printing press in 1471, and obtaining for 
our fair friends at home a supply of the 
Eau de Cologne, from the redoubted Jean 
Marie Farina, we embarked for Bonn, 
the first place of interest and importance 
up the river, and where our esti 
prince consort received his collegiate edu 
cation. And here, we would remark, that 
the sweet neighbourhood, which has en- 
titled itself to the cognomen of the Rich- 
mond of the Rhine, has not unworthily ob- 
tained so honourable a distinction. 

a commanding eminence in the neighbour- 
hood, the lofty Drachenfel mountains, se- 
ven in number, on the opposite shore, are 
seen gradually rising in the distance, while, 
on the immediate bank, an exvension of 
lovely, cultivated, and picturesque villages, 
through which the river bends its tortuous 
course, are bounded by hills, encircling 
the whole with a background of dark ver- 
dant foliage, which have often engaged the 
the artist’s pencil. 

The passage hence to Coblentz, our next 
resting place, is tame and uninspiriting, 
presenting nothing that is not far -sur- 
passed on the banks of the Meuse. Asso- 
ciating bape gens laptr eer with — 
compagnons voyage whose spirits, like 
their baggage, vars ip Tight "upon the 
weights,” we cheated the dull journey b 
unrestrained mirth. The exquisite yall. 
nary arrangements of the little Rhine boate 
leaving no desire unprovided for, and at a 
cost which could exact no great sacrifice 
from any one, our indulgence in the crea- 
ture comforts were not very limited, while 
the use of the narcotic weed, in sincere 
self defence, from the everlastingly lighted 
meerschaum of the German, was a ceremo- 
nial that could not be gainsayed. Thus 
the gay little vessel, bearing its cheerful 
burthen through this noiseless stream, 
greeted the quiet villages on its shores 
with a shout of merriment, apparently nei- 
ther unusual nor unwelcome. 

Coblentz isa strongly fortified town, at 
the confluence of the Rhine and the Mo- 
selle, and being the first locality where the 
Rhenish beauties begin to develope them- 
selves, is often selected as a starting point, 
from whence many interesting détours may 
be made. On the other side of the stream, 
is the far famed fort of Ehrenbreitetein, so 
remarkable for its invulnerable stren 
as to obtain the appellation of the Gib 
of the Rhine. It was erected in 1160, and 
by frequent augmentations, its fortifica- 
tions have been completed to their present 
strength. The bristling cannon, peeping 
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over the inaccessible scarped rock, at suc- 
eessive stages, commanding a raking fire 
throughout the laborious ascent, by the or- 

i road, manifest the impediments 
which nature and art have combined to op- 
pose to all unwelcome intruders, and leave 
one to picture the deadly scenes which the 
prowess of by-gone days must have en- 
countered in attempting so formidable a po- 
sition. Indeed, at so late a period as the 
blockade of 1797, the privations of this garri- 
son weresuch that a cat was sold for 2s. 6d., 
and horse-flesh found ready customers at 
1s. 6d. per pound. For furnishing water 
to its occupants, a well, supplied from the 
Rhine, was cut in the rock, 280 feet, and 
has since received an addition of 300 feet 
to its depth. 

The view from the summit of this emi- 
nence is ke Immediately opposite, 
the blue Moselle, reflecting in its still 
waters the numerous antique spires and 
edifices of Coblentz, surrounded by exten- 
sive fortifications, slumbers quietly through 
villages of interesting associations and 
simp deur, while, to the right and 
left, the Rhine sweeps its course past rocks 
and islands of varied beauty, filling up a 
scene at once powerful and eaptvarne. 

Our return from visiting the fort was 
marked by a most glorious sunset, 
heightening the charm of our evening 
ramble, on the banks of the Moselle, from 
whence we had sought a more discursive 
view of the great stronghold, which had 
occupied so much of our time and thought, 

Immediately over and around the rock, 
the sky was illumined with a lurid red 
hight, unded by fine white rocky 
clouds ; the rest of the hemisphere pre- 
senting the brightest tints of deep orange, 
yellow, green, and blue, softening to pink, 
violet, and all the more modest hues of 
which those shades are susceptible. 

Although we much distrust our own 
ability to record it with graphic faithful- 
neés, yet even with such auxiliaries as we 
have noted, it is not difficult to conceive 
the imposing majesty of these fortifications 
at such @ moment. By the time we had 
returned to our hotel, at Coblentz, the 
whole line of the quay, with the bridge of 
boats, and every adjoining locality, were 
brilligntly lighted, presenting this portion 
of the shores of the Rhine in a most cheer- 
ful and animated garb. 

Qn the following morning, at 6 o'clock, 
we were making our way against the cur- 
rent to Mayence, teaming with the expec- 
tation of an overstrained imagination as to 
the scenes that awaited us. Happily, these 
were not disappointed. At every angle of 
the stream, rugged clefts, overhung by 
towering rocks, darkened ont. pote e, to 
be succeeded by open valleys, loaded with 
the promise of a vintage. Precipices, 
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topped by old ruined castles, the rem- 
nants of ancient chivalry, again gave place 
toa solitude of rock, against which the wa- 
ters from the steamers swell, sluggishly 
washed, as if in sullen displeasure at any 
interruption to their wonted flow. 

The windings of the river presented acon- 
tinued succession of ever changeful scenes, 
truly grand to behold, The stream itself 
eddying in occasional whirlpools, in the vi- 
py of some sunken rock, or half-ruined 
castle or dungeon, erected on the bosom 
of its waters, is scarcely less fascinatin 
than the steep precipices which confine i 
to its proper channel, clothed with the 
Juxuriant vine, offering to the eye the 
pleasant relief of its verdant foliage, amidst 
scenes so lowering and unfruitful. 

For scenic effect, the culture of the vine 
cannot compete with the growth of our 
native hop, although a very similar process 
is adopted in its cultivation, grown in 
rows, and trained to poles about 4 feet. in 
height, sometimes on the summit, and 
along the declivities of the most sterile, 
and, apparently, inaccessible rocks ; ‘it 
presents rather the appearance of short 
green herbage, without exhibiting the 
beauteous fructification which the county 
of Kent displays at its season of hop har- 
vest. To supply nutriment to the roots 
at these dizzy heights, stone walls are 
formed, and earth conveyed, at an almost 
incredible sacrifice of manual labour, and 
thus they are left till the vintage. 


(To be continued.) 


The AWMandering Jew 
Br EUGENE SUE. 


Translated by the Author of the “ Student's 
Fr Grammar,” translator of Hugo's 
“ Rhine,” Soulie’s “ Marguérite,” $c. 

VOLUME THE SEVENTH. 
CHAPTER IV.—LOVE. 

A slight gloom, caused by the id 
of M. Rodin, passed like a eats dren 
the countenance of Adrienne, and the 
colour, which had for several days forsaken 
her cheek, bloomed afresh, and her eyes 
beamed with renewed lustre. Approachin 
M. Montbron with a proud step, she said, 
* When, then, shall I see him.” 

“To-morrow. I shall go to him, in 
order to prepare him for the happy news, 
for sudden joy often produces evil results.” 

Adrienne remained a few moments in 
silence, then she said, “To-morrow; not 
till to-morrow; however, I can wait.” 
Then, making a sign to the Count, she led 
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him to the Indian Bacchus, adding, “ Does 
he not resemble him?” 

“You are right; how strange!” 

“ Strange?” said Adrienne, “that a hero 
—a demi-god, should, in beauty and per- 
fection, resemble Djalma!” en, goi 
to the table, and taking up a book, Shick 
she opened, and pointing her finger to a 
passage, she said, “ Oblige me, Count, by 
reading this.” 

M. de Montbron read the following 
passage from the journal of a traveller in 

ia:— 

“*When at Bombay, in 1829, the reigning 
topic of conversation in English society, 
was about a young hero, son of Kaja Sing, 
King of Mundi. Colonel Drake, after his 
expedition against this Indian king, was 
filled with enthusiasm about his son, Prince 
Djalma, a young man who conducted him- 
self with so much intrepidity, and dis- 
played such a noble character, that his 
sire received the appellation of the ‘ Father 
of the Generous.’ . 

“¢ Colonel Drake, one of the most valiant 
officers of the English army, told us yester- 
day, that he was captured by Djalma, and 
taken into his camp in the village of 
Shumshabad, where he received the most 
touching marks of kindness. Speaking of 
him, he says—‘ The Prince, in one of the 
engagements, was accompanied by a young 
Indian, about twelve years of , whom 
he dearly loved, and who filled the capa- 
city of page. He was idolised by his 
mother, who, on confiding him to Djalma, 
said, ‘Let him be your brother.’ ‘He 
shall be my brother,’ replied the Prince. 
In the midst of a fearful retreat, the poor 
lad was wounded, and the horse shot under 
him. The Prince, at the peril of his life, 
leapt off his horse, seized the boy, placed 
him on his own saddle, got up behing and 
fled. He was pursued; a ball struck the 
horse, and, st: ring, it reached a massive 
jungle, where it fell exhausted. The boy 
could not walk, so the Prince took him in 
his arms, and fled with him into the midst 
of the thicket, where he remained con- 
cealed. The English arrived, and foraged 
'.every where, but could not find the fugi- 
tives. After aday and a night’s marching 
and countermarching, enduring the great- 
est fatigue and escaping unheard-of dan- 
gers, the Prince, still carrying the lad, 
reached his father's camp, and, on surprise 
being expressed at his humane care, he 
said, ‘I promised his mother that I would 
be a brother to him, and I have only acted 
as such.’” 

“What admirable conduct,” cried the 
Count. 

“Continue, continue,” said Adrienne, 
wiping a tear from her eye. : 

“*Prince Djalma, accompanied by two 
black slaves, went to the woods to carry 
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off two i The old ones were. 
absent, Pa Ss ge blacks went into the 
den, while the other, aided 
hewed down the trunk of a tree to make & 
snare for them before returned. The 
frighthal pre den alae ripe 

rightful precipice. wii ity, 
reached the summit, and, aided soil, 
black, was setting the snare, when a fnght- 
ul roaring was heard and the tigress 
bounded towards the cave. Startled, they 
dropped the tree, which fell across the 
mouth of the den, thus preventing the 
black from getting out with the young 
ones, or the from entering. 

“* About twenty feet distant, on a r 
platform, the Prince, crouched on his 
and feet, looked at the frightful 
The tigeress, rendered furious by. the cries 
of her young ones, was gnawing the hands 
of the black, who, screaming, held on by the 
trunk, the only barrier between him and 
the ferocious animal.’” 

“ How terrible,” interrupted the Count. 

“Continue, continue,” cried Adrienne, 
Pm goodnes and heroism is beyond cre- 

ence.” 

“¢ The Prince seized his poniard between 
his teeth, fastened his sak ta a block of 
rock, took the hatchet in one hand, with 
the other he guided himself, till within s 
few yards of the ferocious beast, at which 
he aimed a deathly blow, killed it, and 
thereby saved the black, whose strength 
was exhausted.’ ’« 

“¢ And you are astonished. Count, at the 
resemblance betwean Djalma and thia 
deity, of whom fable does not recurd a 
more generous act.” 

“Tam no lo astonished, Mademoi- 
selle, I am full of admiration.” 

“ And the noble heart of the traveller 
beat, even as ours do, at the recital. Read 
on and you will see.” 

“¢Two such traits in a man’s character,’ 
justly observed the colonel, ‘ evince 9 noble 
and generous heart; and it is with 4 senti- 
ment of profound respect and admiration 
that I in sadness have asked myself, what 
would be the Jot of that young prince, lost 
in this savage country, always devastated 
by war, However humble may be the 
homage which I Pey to this worthy yo 
man, his pan vob se will be hono 
by such of my readers as possess sympa- 
thetic and generous hearts. 

“ Yes,” said Adrienne, “ a short time 
I was struck with these simple lines, I 
involuntarily carried the name of the tra- 
veller to my lips.” 

“Such bears out the opinion that I 
had formed of Djalma, but,my dear Made- 
moiselle, how do you mean to proceed with 
regard to him.” 

“ In learning his happiness, I should like 
Djalma to experience a similar joy to mine 
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—Oh that some fairy would touch me with 
her wand, and make me sleep till to-mor- 
row.’ 

“T shall be that blessed fairy,” said the 
Count, with a smile. 

« You?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ How?” 

“ Behold the poe of my wand—I will 
distract your thoughts by rendering you 
materially visible.” 

“Explain yourself, my dear Count.” 

“ Besides, my project will have a double 
advantage. Listen, your odious aunt and 
her ignoble friends spread a report that 
your sojourn at M. Baleinier’s”— 

“ Was requisite,” interrupted Adrienne, 
smiling; “the state of my mind required it 
—I expected as much.” 

“T¢ is stupid enough; but your strange 
desire to live alone induced many to 
believe in the report.” 

“Well, to appear mad in the eyes of fools 
is rather flattering.” 

“Yes, but to prove to fools that they are 
fools, must be rather amusing. So, let us 
do so—an admirable opportunity presents 
itself. it is now two o'clock; at half past 
three my niece will be here in her carriage. 
The day is fine, there will be crowds of 

ople in the Buis de Boulogne, who will 
c surprised to see you look so well, and 
when evening comes, with my magic wand 
I will transport you to the heart of India.” 

“ To India?” 

“Into the midst of one of those savage 
forests, where ye will hear the roaring of 
the panther and the tiger. A heroic combat, 
like that of which the recital affected you 
so much, we shall have in reality under our 
eyes.” 

“What do you mean, Count? I can’t 
divine your riddle.” 

_ “It is truth, my dear Mademoiselle. 
After our drive, we shall go to the Porte 
St. Martin, where a tamer of wild beasts 
brings upon the stage, which represents a 
forest in India, lions, tigers, and panthers, 
and es with them in apparently fear- 
ful combats. All Paris run to these 

resentations, and all Paris will see you 
more beautiful and charming than ever.” 

“T will go,” said Adrienne, with joy, 
“ because—’ 

A gentle knock at the door interrupted 
Adrienne, and Florine entered, introducing 
Rodin. 


CHAPTER V.—THE EXECUTION. 
Rodin entered, and casting a hast 
lance on Adrienne and the Count de 

ontbron, he guessed that he was about 
to be placed in a difficult position. At the 
sight of Rodin, the features of the Count 
suddenly assumed an expression of con- 
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tempt; and, standing talking to Adrienne, 
with his elbow resting on the mantle-piece, 
he disdainfully turned his head toward the 
Jesuit, without replying to his profound 
salutation. Adrienne was surprised that 
the sight of this man did not excite in her 
any feeling of irritation or hatred. She 
smiled, and casting a proud glance, first on 
the Indian Bacchus, and then on herself, 
she asked what two such young, loving, 
and beautiful beings could have to fear 
from that base and ignoble looking old 
man. In short, instead of feeling either 
anger or aversion for Rudin, she expe- 
rienced an access of lively mockery, and 
her large eyes, already beaming with 
happiness, soon sparkled with playf 
irony. 

Rodin felt ill at ease, and he fore- 
saw that, placed between Adrienne and 
the Count, his situation was not the 
most enviable. The Count turning his 
head to Rodin, opened the fire, by 
saying, “So so, my man of virtue, 
here you are.” 

“ Approach, Monsieur, approach,” said 
Adrienne, with a derisive smile; “ you 
the pearl of friends, the model of philo- 
sophers, and the declared enemy of lying 
and deceit. I have a thousand com- 
pliments to bestow on you.” 

“ T accept everything from you, my dear 
lady, even unmerited compliments,”said the 
Jesuit, endeavouring to smile ; “ but may 
I know what has procured me your appro- 
bation ?” 

“ Your penetration, sir, for it is rare,” 
replied Adrienne. 

“ And I, sir,” said the Count, “I 
render homage to your veracity, which 
is not less rare, too rare, perhaps—” 

“ I, penetrating? How, my dear may oa 
said Rodin, coldly ; then turning to M. de 
Montbron, he added, 

“ And in what am I veracious, Mon- 
sieur le Comte ?” 

“You have,” replied Adrienne, “dis- 
covered a secret, surrounded with infinite 
difficulty and mystery; you have explored 
the deepest recess of a woman’s heart.” 

“T, my dear lady ?” 

“ Yes, you, sir, and you may rejoice, for 
our penetration has produced the most 
‘ortunate results.’ 

“ And your veracity has performed won- 

ders,’” added the Count. 

“It is gratifying to the heart to do 
good,” said Rodin, still acting on the de- 
fensive ; “ but may I know for what it is I 
am applauded ?” 

oh Gratitude compels me to inform you,” 
replied Adrienne, jeeringly. “You disco- 
vereg and told Prince Djalma, that I pas- 
sionately loved some one; you may applaud 
your penetration, it has not deceived you.” 

in was amazed. 
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“That some one, whom I passionately 
loved,’ resumed Adrienne, “was the 
Prince.” 

“ And,” said the Count,“the person whom 
the Prince loved so passionately was Ma- 
demoiselle.” 

These disclosures abashed Rodin, and he 
remained mute and alarmed, thinking of 
the future. 

“ Now, sir, do you understand our gra- 
titude towards you ?” said Adrienne, with 
increasing raillery. 

“ Thanks to your sagacity, and the af- 
fectionate interest you take in us, the 
Prince and I are indebted to you for en- 
lightening us with respect to the senti- 
ments we entertain fcr each other.” 

The Jesuit ually gained his self- 
possession, and his apparent calmness 
greatly irritated the Count, who, but for 

e@ presence of Adrienne, would have 
given a different turn to his biting irony. 

“There is, my dear lady,” said Rodin, “an 
error in what you have just stated. I 
have never — of the sentiment you 
entertain for Prince Djalma but with the 
greatest reserve.” 

“It is true,” replied Adrienne, “ when 
you told me of the Prince’s !ove, you, from 
@ motive of extreme delicacy, extended 
your reserve, even to telling me that I 
was not the object of his love. 

“And the same scruple,” added the 
Count, “induced you to tell the Prinve, 
that Mademoiselle de Cardoville was pas- 
sionately in love with some one, but that 
he was not the person.” 

“ Monsieur le Comte,” replied Rodin, 
drily ; “ I need not tell you, that I have 
very little desire to concern myself with 
amorous intrigues.’ 

“Come, come,” said the Count, “ this is 
either modesty or self love, for your own 
sake don’t be so unskilful ; show yourself 
a better manager of the little affairs that 
you no doubt superintend. 

“There is one thing, at least,” said 
Rodin, “which I am indebted to you 
for, that is, Monsieur le Comte, the dull 
business of b-'»g your auditor.” 

“ Ah, my dear sir,” disdainfully rejoined 
the Count, “are you not aware that there 
are various ways of punishing impostors?” 

“My dear Count,’’ said Adrienne, re- 
proachfully. 

Rodin resumed, with perfect coolness, 
“Ido ae see, hg le pepe Acme 
courage there is in threatening an old man 
like me, and—” . 

“Monsieur Rodin,” resumed the Count, 
interrupting the Jesuit, “an old man like 
you, that works evil, while he shelters him- 
self behind the age which he dishonours, 
is both base and wicked, and merits double 
ee What think you, my dear 
sir?” 
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Rodin, still undisturbed, raised his heavy 
eyelid, and fixing, for a moment, h:s little 
reptile eye on the Count, shot a glance at 
him as cold and pointed as a dart; then 
the lid drvoped on the sombre eye of the 
Jesuit, and he said—“ As to your re- 
proaches, Monsieur le Comte, { have a 
very simple manner of replying to them. 
I never say ans uatiy myself.” 

“ Indeed !” said the Count. 

“ Never !” one resumed Rodin, “my 
acts justify me. I shall therefore merely 
observe, that seeing the deep, violent, 
and almost frightful impression made by 
Mademoiselle on the Princee——” 

“ Let this assurance you give me of the 
lave of the prince,” said Adrienne, with a 
smile, interrupting Rodin, “absolve you 
from the evil which you wished to cause 
me. The sight of our approaching hap- 
piness shall be Lieto pee coro 

“ Perhaps I need neither absolution nor 
punishment, for, my dear lady, as I have 
just observed to the Count, the future will 
justify my conduct. I have acted for 
your interest; perhaps my attachment to 
you has misled me; that is possible, for I 
am not infallible; but after my past con- 
duct to you, my dear lady, 1 have, perhaps, 
reason to be astonished at being treated in 
such a manner ; this is not a complai 
for as I never justify myself, neitherdo I 
ae og 

“This is quite heroic, my dear sir,” 
said the Count, “you deign reither to 
complain of, nor justify the evil you 
commit.” 

“The evil I commit!” said Rodin, 
looking steadily at the Count ; “are we 

ying at enigmas?” 

“And what do 





‘ou call it, sir?’ 


cried the Count, indignantly. “ Have 
yon not, by your deceit, plunged the. 
ince in such a state of frightful des- 


pair, that he has twice attempted his life 
and have you not also, by your duplicity, 
led Mademoiselle into so cruel an error, 
that but for the resolution I come to to- 
day, this error might have produced the 
most fatal consequences?” 

“ And could you do me the honour of in- 
forming me, Monsieur le Comte, what in- 
terest Ihave in these errors and this des- 
pair, admitting that I even wished to cause 

em?” 

“ A great interest, undoubtedly,” harshly 
replied the Count; “and so much the more 
dangerous as it is concealed, for I see you 
belong to those to whom the money of 
others brings both profit and pleasure.” 

‘¢ This is too much, Monsieur le Comte; 
I would content myself with the profit,” 
said Rodia. ; 

“ Your assurance shall not deceive me,” 
replied the Count. “ All this is curious: 
it is impossible for this perfidy to be a - 
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isolated act; who knows if it is not one of 
the effects of the hatred which Madame 
de St. Dizier bears Mademoiselle de Car- 
doville.” 

Adrienne had listened to this discussion 
with profound attention. She started, as 
if enlightened by some sudden recollection, 
and after remaining silent for a moment, 
she said, withouteither anger or bitterness, 
“It is said, sir, that successful love 
works miracles. I should be tempted to 
believe it, for after reflecting minutely on 
certain circumstances, your conduct has 
appeared to me in a new light.” 

“‘ What is this new perspective, then, my 
dear lady.” 

“In order that you may view this mat~ 
ter in the same light as I do, permit me to 
mention a few facts. The Mayeux was 
generously devoted tome—she gave me 
sincere proofs of her attachment; but she 
felt for you an irreconcilable repugnance; 
she disappeared suddenly and mysteriously; 
and it has not been your fault that I have 
not had odious suspicions respecting her. 
M. de Montbron has for me a paternal 
affection; but I must acknowledge that he 
has very little sympathy for you, therefore 

ou have endeavoured to sow distrust 

tween us. Prince Djalma entertains for 
me a sentiment of esteem, and you have 
endeavoured to stifle it by the most per- 
fidious duplicity. I am ignorant what 
your object can be, but it is certainly hos- 
tile to me.” 

“Tt.seems to me, Mademoiselle,” said 
Rodin, “that a forgetfulnees of services 
rendered is joined to your ignorance of 
my respect towards you.” 

“T cannot deny, sir, that you released 
me from the house of M. Baleinier, but’ I 
certainly would have been set free, after the 
lapse of a day or two, by M. de Montbron.” 

“You. are right, my ye child,” said the 
Count; — they wished to make a 
merit of what must, thanks to your friends, 
soon have —— 

“You were drowning, I saved you—you 
are grateful. No,” said Rodin, bitterly, 
“some other passenger would have saved 
you somewhat later.” 

“The comparison is not exactly appli- 


cable,” said Adrienne, smiling, “a lunatic. 


asylum is not a river; you simply opened 
a door for me, which must inevitably have 
been opetied a little later.” 

“Capital, my dear child,” said the Count, 
laughing at the reply of Adrienne. 

“T wish,” resumed. Adrienne, “to give 
you some advice, and speak to youfrankly.” 

‘“‘Frankness and. good advice are always 
excellent things, Mademoiselle.” 

“You see, sir,” said Adrienne, slight] 
excited, “that successful love imparts suc 
courage, energy, and penetration, that 
perils. are laughed at, snares are detected 


and hatred is braved. In India—excuse 
this weakness, I like to speak of India,” 
added the young girl, with a graceful 
smile, “in India travellers keep up large 
fires during the night, for their security; 
and as far as the glare extends, it puts to 
flight all the impure and venemous reptiles 
that cannot bear the light, and that can 
only live in darkness.” ’ 

“ The meaning of your comparison has 
escaped me,” said Rodin. 

“I shall speak more clearly,” said Adri- 
enne. “Suppose, sir, that the last ser- 
vice which you have rendered the Prince 
and me—for you proceed by rendering ser- 
vices—it is novel and very skilful, I allow.” 

“Bravo, my child!” cried the Count. 
“ The execution will be complete.” 

“ Ah! itis an execution,” said Rodin, 
still undisturbed. 

“ No, sir,” replied Adrienne, smiling; “ it 
is simply a conversation between a poor 
young girl and an old philosopher, a lover 
of virtue. Supposing, then, that the 
numerous services you have rendered me 
and mine have suddenly opened my eyes, or 
rather,” added the young girl, in a grave 
tone, “suppose that God, who gifts a 
mother with the instinct of preserving her. 
offspring, has given me the instinct of pre- 
serving my happiness, and that throwing 
light on a thousand circumstances hitherto 
obseured, he has suddenly revealed to me 
that you are the greatest enemy of my, 
family, instead of being my friend.” 

‘* Then we from the execution to 
supposition,” said Rodin. 

“And from supposition, sir, #0 cer- 
telaty,t firmly rejoined Adrienne. “ Yes; 
now I amconvinced I have been your dupe, 
I say this without anger or hatred, but 
with regret. It is painful, sir, to see a man 
of your intelligence stooping to such in- 
trigues, aud after having employed so many 
diabolical schemes, to end.at last in being 
ridiculed. Inshort, sir, I regard you now. as. 
a dangerous and implacable enemy. I-see 
your object without being able to tell how 

ou mean to attain it. Still, notwithstand- 
ing this, I am not afraid of you. ‘I‘o-mor- 
row my family shall be informed of your 
designs, and we will be on our guard, for 

ou are, of course, aiming at the enormous 
inheritance you were already nearly de- 
priving us of. I told you, sir, I would 
speak frankly, and I think I have fulfilled’ 
my — 

“It is probable, my dear lady,” said 
Rodin, “that we shall not see each other 
again. Iask you but to remember that I 
never justify myself. I leave that to the 
future; and now, my dear lady, I am, not- 
withstanding,‘ your very devoted servant.” 

Rodin having bowed humbly, first to 
Adrienne and then to the Count, hastily de- 
parted, 
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After Rodin’s departure, Adrienne wrote 
a letter to the Prince, which she desired 
the Count to deliver to him, and to call 
afterward to take her for a promenade in 
the Champs Elysees. 


(To be continued.) 





COSMORAMA, DIORAMIC AND PA- 
NORAMIC EXHIBITIONS. 


Eight most interesting scenes are now 
exhibiting in Regent Street. Mount Liba- 
nus, with the forest of cedars, is a rich, 
luxuriant picture. The palace of queen 
Zenobia, at Palmyra, the ancient Tadmor, 
presents us with a nob'e but not overgrown 
specimen of early architecture. Ostrogk, 
in Kamchatka, brings before us another Ve- 
suvius. Quebec, the interior of St. Ger- 
main Lauxerrois, in Paris, the New Devil’s 
bridge, the lake of Thun, and the passage 
of Quindesi, in the Andes, complete the 
series. In each of them the lover of art 
will find much to admire. The firmness 
and distinctness with which the several ob- 
jects are pictured, and the variety of 
effects which have been studied are such 
that the visitor passes from painting to 
painting, with increased pleasure, to re- 
turn to the first with new gratification. 
The falling water in the pass of Mount St. 
Gothard, gives a beautiful reality to the 
landscape, and the whole aspect of that 
awfully romantic scene; of that extraor- 
dinary combination of the majesty ofnature, 
and the intrepidity, skill, and industry of 
man, is in no common degree thrilling. It 
is well observed in the catalogue— 

“The fearful emotions excited by these 
scenes are increased by the recollection of 
the dreadful contests that took place here 
between the French and Imperialists dur- 
ing the campaign of 1799. Inthe ‘ Precis 
des Evenemens - Militaires,’ by Dumas; we 
read the following account: ‘On the 15th 
of August, 1799, the French general, Le- 
courbe, advanced to secure the important 
position of the St. Gothard, and forced the 
outposts of the Imperialists to fall back 
upon their entrenchments at the Devil’s 
Bridge. The French presented themselves 
at the Bridge, and charging the Austrians, 
reckoned upon ing it in the confusion 
with them, when suddenly the bridge dis- 
appcered between the parapets, thirty feet 

its length had fallen, with those who 
were fighting upon it, into the roaring gulf 
below, and the remaining combatants were 
separated by the fe 
the night the French troops repaired the 
bridge, and within forty-eight hours of the 
— movement, Lecourbe was master of 
the summit, and the valley by which he 
had ascended.’ Hundreds upon hundreds 
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of soldiers fell in the struggle into the abyss 
of the Reuss, which dashed along over its 
rocky bed, bearing amidst its foaming wa- 
ters the conquerors and the conquered.” 





THE DYING CULPRIT. 
WRITTEN ON THE MORNING OF TAWLLL’S 
EXECUTION. ‘ 

It is, my soul, the fatal day 

When thou, beneath the ’vengeful rod, 
From all below must pass away, 

To meet along neglected God. 
Nor prayers, nor gold, can stay thy fall, 

“To look upon another morn, 

But thou from wife, from child, all—all, 

sYrevocably mustbe torn. 


Ah! what are now the glittering toys, 
That dazzled me in early life? 
And what the triumphs, gains, and jo-’s, 
Of animated worldly strife? 
Can these sustain a drooping heart, 
That fain from every eye would flee? 
Alas! from earth about to part, 
Their utter nothingness I see. 
Oh! had I viewed in proper light 
The things of sense—the things of time , 
I had not now, in sorrow’s night, 
Deplored my madness and my crime. 
Not even beauty’s winning kiss 
My sordid passion would have moved, 
But I had known domestic bliss 
In scenes by heaven itself approved. 


The bell now sounds the final knell, 
Which calls the homicide by name, 
To mount the scaffuld from his cell, 
And die in agony and shame. 
The executioner is here, 
The minister attends to pray, 
The sheriffand his men appear 
To lead the melancholy way. 
And still the bell its heavy toll 
Repeats to check my fainting breath , 
It tells that my departing soul : 
Has reached the shadowed vale of death. 
Without the prison voices loud, 
As we advance announce “ they come,” 
And now the vast uncover’d crowd 
Are hushed in expectatioa’s hum. 
The platform reached, in face of day, 
Now fixed is every straining eye, 
The living image to survey, 
Of folly, guilt, and misery. 
Great lord of all, to sinners kind, 
Though here no this bosom knows, 
In mercy grant that it may find, 
At yond the grave—repose. 





SONNET. 
SUGGESTED BY SEEING THE RUINS OF A 
CASTLE IN WALES. 
Ruin’d memorial of days gone by, 
Rude time-worn relic of a distant date, 
On thee the wanderer looks with wistful eye, 


y is 
Nor steel-.clad chiefs thy silent halls explore, 

The sight the pilgrim poet may inspire. 
Will nought re-animate the Cambrian muse, 

Why must she sleep the bitter sleepof death? 
Into her pallid cheek life’s blush infuse, 

And ee her bosom with reviving breath. 
Bid her cold hands awake with desire, 
bs clasp once more her tuneless, 

yre, 
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The Bronley Mugazine. 


Under this head a snug little pamphlet 
has appeared, which purports to be a maga- 
zine conducted by the pupils of Mr. Rawes, 
at Bromley, Kent. It was rather intrepid 
tc take the field as these young gentlemen 
appear to have done on the Ist of April. 
‘Their pages, however, do not prove them to 
have been made April fools; the articles 
are sensible and amusing. If always 
equally happy, they will have some chance 
of getting what they clearly understand to 
be a good thing, a large circulation. They 
must, however, expect when their magazine 
reaches the pupils of other establishments, 
to encounter a rival or two. 

Some of the essays are by no means 
what might be looked for from schoolboy 
hands. “A Shark,” a story which pre- 
tends to be an extract from a journal, is an 
animated, well-written sketch, and evinces 
a thorough knowledge of what often takes 

hes ex hened a ship. “Literary Recol- 
ections of London,” though of course it 
can offer nothing new, has the merit of 
bringing within very narrow limits a great 
many interesting facts. Thus, we read:— 

“Pope was born within the sound of 
Bow-bell, in a street no less anti-poetical 
than Lombard-street. So was Gray in 
Cornhill. So was Milton, in Bread-street, 
Cheapside. The presence of the same 
great poet and patriot has given happy 
memories to many parts of the metropolis. 
He lived in St. Bride’s Church-yard, Fleet- 
street; in Aldersgate-street, in Jewin- 
street, in Barbican, in Bartholomew close; 
in Holborn, looking back to Lincoln's Inn 
Fields; in Holborn, near Red Lion Square; 
in Scotland-yard; in a house looking to 
St. James’s Park, some time since occupied 
by a celebrated critic and metaphysician; 
and he died in the eaey | walk, Bunhill 
Fields: and was buried in St. Giles’s, Crip- 

legate. Ben Jonson, who was born in 
eieenniies, near Charing-cross, was 
at one time ‘master’ of a theatre in Bar- 
bican. He appears also to have visited a 
tavern called the Sun and Moon, in Alders- 
gate-street; and is known to have fre- 
ened, with Beaumont and others, the 
‘amous one called the Mermaid, which was 
in Cornhill. He lived for some time in 
Bartholomew-cluse. Aubrey gives it as a 
common opinion, that at the time when 
Jonson’s father-in-law made him help 
him in his business of bricklayer, he work- 
ed with his own hands upon the Lincvuln’s 
Inn qeeien wall, which Iuoks upon Chan- 
cery-laze, and which seems old enough to 
have some of his illustrious brick and mor- 
tar still remaining. 
“In a palace on thesite of Hatton-gar- 
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den, died John of Gaunt. Brook House, 
at the corner of the street of that name in 
Holborn, was the residence of the cele- 
brated Sir Fulke Greville, Lord Brook, the 
friend of Sir Phillip Sydney. In the same 
street, died, by a voluntary death of poi- 
son, that extraordinary person, Thomas 
Chatterton,— 

“ The sleepless boy, who perished in his pride.”»— 
He was buried in the work-house in Shve- 
lane;—a circumstance at which one can 
hardly help feeling a movement of indig- 
nation. et what could parish-officcrs 
know about -uch a being? No more than 
Horace Walpole. In Gray's Inn lived, and 
in Gray’s Inn garden meditated Lord Ba- 
con. In Southampton-row, Hulborn, Cuw- 
per was a felluw-clerk to an attorney with 
the future Lord Chancellor shurlow. ia 
Salisbury-court, Fleet-street, was the house 
of Thomas Sackville, first earl of Dorset, 
the precursor of Spenser, and one of the 
authors of the first regular English tragedy. 
In Bolt-court, not far distant, lived Dr 
Johnson, who resided also for sume time 
in the Temple. A list of his numerous 
residences is to be found in Boswell. The 
Temple must have had many eminent in- 
mates. Among them, it is believed, was 
Chaucer, who is said, upon the strength of 
an old record, to have been fined two shil- 
lings for beating a Franciscan friar in 
Fleet-street. Congreve died in Surrey- 
stieet in the Strand. at his house. n 
Maiden-lane, Cvvent-garden, Voltaire 
lodged, while in London, at the sign of the 
White Peruke. Butler lived, perhaps died, 
in Rose-street, aud was buried in Vovent- 
garden church-yard. In Leicester-square, 
on the site of the late Miss Linwvod’s ex- 
hibition and other houses, was the town 


mansion of the Sydneys. In the same. 


square lived Sir Joshau Reynolds. Dry- 
den lived and died in Gerra:d-street, in a 
house which looked backwards into the 

rden of Leicester House. Steele lived 
in Bury-street, St. James's. Spenser died 
at an inn, where he put up on his arrival 
from Ireland, in King-street, Westminster 
—the same which runs at the back of Par- 
liament-street, tu the Abbey. Si: Thomas 
Moore lived at Chelsea. Addison lived 
and died in Holland House, Kensington. 
In Brovk-street, Grosvenor-square, lived 
Handel, and in Bentinck-street, Manches- 
ter-square, Gibbun. We have omitted to 


mention that De Foe kept a hosier’s shop , 
in Cornhill; and that, on the site of the. 


resent Southampton-buildings, Chancery- 
ane, stoud the mansion of the Wriothes- 


leys, Earls of Southamptun, one of whom, 


was the celebrated friend of Shakspere. 


But what have we not omitted also? No: 


less an illustrious head than the Boar’s, in 


pence Xe Boar's Head Tavern; the. 
alstaff’s revels, The place is. 


scene of 
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still marked out by a similar sign. But 
fg te not Eastcheap, and the Boar's 


We believe the Boar’s Head (Shaks- 
pere’s Boar’s Head) is rather disputable 
und, and is consequently rather too 
lo; wees: lore, Sore as Mr. Been | 
Kelly would sa is young Bromle: 
> adie dag ii 





Sculpture Illustrations. Part L 


[Gilbert.] 
This is @ sin ly elegant and classical 
ublication. The noblest works of art are 


autifully copied and assisted with des- 
criptions and historical illustrations. The 
Bather, Phocion, Joan of Arc, and Homer, 
appear in the present number or part, as it 
is called. The varied beauties which they 
present, will render the work an ornament 
to any drawing-room; and we can hardly 
doubt that it will become popular. Joan of 
Arc’s story is thus narrated :—Having des- 
cribed her humble birth and her visions, we 
are told, “With the standard of France 
in her hand, she marched against her 
country’s enemies, at the head of the 
French soldiers, and, after relieving Or- 
leans, took Troyes and Rheims. Her next 
exploit was to place the crown of France 
on Charles’s head; and, soon after, she was 
taken prisoner by the English, and burnt 
at Rouen as ‘a wicked witch.’ The ape 
of Beauvais, who was in the interest, an 
no doubt in the pay of England, claimed, 
as the Pucelle had. been captured within 
the limits of his diocese, that she should be 
tried by an ecclesiastical commission for 
sorcery, impiety, idolatry, and magic. The 
university of Paris ignominiously supported 
this claim, and a tribunal of monks and 
priests was formed at Rouen, before which 
the unhappy Pucelle was compelled to ap- 
= The bishop of Winchester, who had 
mn named a cardinal, was the only 
Englishman found among her judges. She 
was accused of having sold herself to the 
devil; of having led a dissolute life with 
the nobles of France—though her conduct 
throughout had been most exemplary and 
correct, and of having put forth, from time 
to time, false revelations. The captive was 
heavily ironed when brought before this 
monstrous court. She requested to be re- 
leased from her fetters; but having at- 
tempted to escape, by throwing herself 
from a tower since she had been a pri- 
soner, the judges refused to grant the in- 
dulgence solicited. The examinations were 
continued nearly four months, during which 
period she was harassed with a multitude 
of questions, to all of which she gave 
answers which bore on — the stamp of 
integrity, consistency, and courage. 
the subject of her inspirations, they asked 
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if she would submit them to the judgment 
of the church. Her answer was, that she 
ae submitted them to God, the foun- 
tain of truth. They declared her to be a 
heretic, if she denied the authority of the 
church, upon wiich, she expressed a deter- 
mination to appeal to the pope; but this 
her judges would not permit. All the 
questions put to her were answered with 
admirable frankness. Her object, she de- 
clared, was to free her country from the 
yoke of the English, and to place her king 
peat throne * his ancestors. But to 
such judges as she appeared before, truth 
pa ya — ae She was con- 
lemned as guilty. prisonment, long- 
suffering, and the furious threats of her 
enemies, at last overpowered her resolution. 
To escape death by fire, with which she 
was menaced, she confessed that her in- 
_— was false, or derived from the 
enemy of man. Her recantation 
was publicly made, and she was doomed to 
perpetual imprisonment, to the ‘bread of 
sorrow and the water of anguish,’ The sen- 
tence was, in the estimation of the Duke 
of Bedford, too mild; and his di 
being made known to the tribunal from 
which it emanated, they soon took occa- 
sion to correct the error. The Pucelle 
had been compelled in her prison to resume 
the dress of a woman. Her armour was 
however left in her cell on one or more 


occasions; in heartless mock placed 
within her reach. One fatal aed e was 
in found attired as a warrior. For this 
offence, for once more appearing in armour, 
she was again taken before her judges, 
and condemned as. a relapsed heretic and 
sorceress, immediately to expiate her 
crime at the stake. Pardon for her could 
be thought of no more; and the pure and 
gallant heart which merited a glorious 
reward, and all earthly honour, was mer- 
cilessly carried to the market-place, and 
there burnt to ashes, [June 4th, 1431]. 
Firmness and resignation signalized her 
last moments, and she died devoutly calling 
cts Jesus Pig we and the Vi 
istory of France.) Shakspeare, who 
was evidently a believer in witches, de. 
picted this girl, in his drama of Henry VI, 
in the most odious and unjust prt Aang 
Voltaire, in his poem ‘La lle,’ in- 
sulted and abused her memory, as he 
insulted and abused everybody about whom 
he wrote; but another "French poet, Cha- 
pelaine, drew her with becoming dignity 
as a true heroine; he has, however, written 
peat ig th asic pentane 
ly no ever is 

was, therefore, left for the , - 
Schiller, to immortalise her heroism gnd vir- 
tues, in the sweet strains of in his 
ven 


On romantic tragedy of the ‘ 


Orleans.'” peices 


Che Gatherer, 


The Protestant church in Ireland.—“There 
is a story in the Leinster family which 
under the name of ‘She is not well.’ 
A Protestant clergyman, whose church was 
in the neighbourhood, was a guest at the 
house of that upright and excellent man 
the: Duke of Leinster. He had been stay- 
ing there three or four days; and on Sa- 
turday night, as they were all retiring to 
their‘ rooms, the duke said, ‘ we shall meet 
to-morrow at breakfast.’—‘Not so (said 
our Milesian Protestant); your hour, my 
lord, is'a little too late for me; I am very 
‘particular in the discharge of my duty, and 
your breakfast will interfere with my 
church.’ The duke ‘was pleased with the 
‘very ‘proper excuses of his guest, and they 
‘separated for the night;—his grace, per- 
‘haps, deeming his more safe from all 
the evils of life for containing in its bosom 
such an exemplary son of the church. The 
first person, however, whom the duke saw 
in the morning upon entering the breakfast- 
room was our punctual Protestant, deep in 
rolls and butter, his finger in an egg, and 
a large slice of the best ipperary ham se- 
curred on his plate, ‘ Delighted to see you, 
my dear vicar,’ said the duke; ‘ but I must 
say as much surprised as delighted.’—*‘ Oh, 
don’t you know what has happened?’ said 
the sacred breakfaster,—‘ she is not well.’ — 
©Who is not well?’ said the duke; ‘ you are 
not married—you have no sister living— 
I'm quite uneasy; tell me who is not well.’ 
‘Why the fact is, my lord duke, that my 
oon, tion consists of the clerk, the sex- 
ton, and the sexton’s wife. Now the sex- 
ton’s wife is in very delicate health: when 
she cannot attend, we cannot muster the 
number mentioned in the rubric; and we 
have,’ therefore, nu service on that day.” 
—Sydney Smith. 
How to deal with Fanatics. —“ What 
peers and happiness such a man as the 
ishop of London might have conferred on 
the empire, if, instead of changing black 
dresses for white dresses, and administer- 
ing to the frivolous disputes of foolish 
zealots, he had laboured to abate the ha- 
tred of Protestants for the Roman Catho- 
lics, and had dedicated his powertul under- 
standing to promote religious peace in the 
two countries. Scarcely any bishop is suffi- 
eiently a man of the world to. deal with fa- 
natics. The way is not to reason withthem, 
bi&it to ask them to dinner.”—Sydney Smith. 


Divorces in Germany.—It is not uncom- 
mon fora man to have been married to 
“six iving spouses in succession. A 
lady has been known to sit at a card-table 
with three’ successive husbands. So jea- 
lous are the Germans of their privileges 
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in this matter, that no proposed law has 
produced ter excitement among them 
than one intended to set marriage on its 
scriptural basis to limit the grounds and 
increase the solemnity of divorce; and to 
stamp with reprobation the offending 
party. It is even said that many couples, 
who anticipated an ultimate separation, 
have hastened it, to avoid the operation of 
the new law. 


March of Science in Egypt.—Mehemet 
Alis vast projects for the improvement 
of the soil of Egypt:appear to extend them- 
selves in the ratio of his failing health and 
declining years, The-barrage of the Nile 
is proceeding, on the plan which we have 
already annouuced; .and the Pacha is, we 
hear, on the road, with: his pnciecl engi- 
neers, to visit the Lake Meeris, with a view 
to devising the means of employing, like 
the Pharaohs of old, their vast @, a8.8 
basin for the irrigation of Egypt during the 
droughts of summer. 


Capture of a Slaver—Mr. Hill gives a 
vivid picture of the feelings of the car- 
gp ot a slave ship, on her capture by the 

ritish. He says, “ we were not left an in 
stant in doubt as to the light in which they 
viewed us, They crawled in crowds, and 
rubbed caressingly our feet and clothes 
with their hands, even rolling themselves, 
as far as room allowed,on the deck before 
us. And when they saw the crew of the 
vessel rather unceremoniously sent over 
the side into the boat which was to take 
them prisoners to the frigate, they set u 
a long. universal shout of triumph an 
delight.” 


Variations in the Pulses of different Per- 
sons.—Ordinarily in a healthy state the 
pulse beats from sixty-five to ——s or 
seventy-five timesin a minute. It is, how- 
ever, at other times slower, even in health, 
and has occasionally been as low as fifty, 
forty, or even thirty-five. Napoleon’s pulse 
was fifty-four, while Addison's was inter- 
mittent; Hooper says, Dr. Graves men- 


‘tions a lady in whom it was thirty-five; and 


Dr. Jackson, of Philadelphia, another on 
whom it could not be felt in any of 
the body. Dr. Thomson Williams knew a 
man who Te perfect health, yet his 
pulse was only fifteen. 


SAYINGS AND SIMILES. 

“TI paws for a reply,” as the cat said, 
when she scratched at the door for admis- 
sion. 

“Introduce me to your kernel,” as the 
squirrel said tothe nut.— Tyne Mercury. 
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